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is Britain's sunniest spot?” and, with tinkling fustian.” This curious material 
CHARIVARIA. splendid local patriotism, a Bermondsey sounds a little like brazen shoddy. 

“{ neq to move—” said Lord Crewe} man writes to ask us whether we know *. 
in the House of Lords by way of opening | that the South of London is the Riviera The following significant advertise- 
the historic debate on the Finance Bill. | of the Metropolis. ment has recently appeared in a news- 
If he could have his way, some of us + paper :— 
would soon have to beg to live. Much is made by our newspapers of Young llama, trained to saddle; suitable for 

+ * the preparations in Germany for “the 4 boy ; as good as pony: price 30gs. 

The other day the streets of Berlin] inevitable war.” It is good to know ‘This confirms the report that people are 
were «almost impassable owing to the|that our military authorities are also giving up their amas in favour of 
impossibility of finding — — —-- ————-  -----— ——- motor-cars, 
sufficient out-of-work | 79 
men to clear away the) \ With reference to the 
snow. ‘This fact is being | correspondence in The 
used by Free Traders ' Daily Mail on the sub- 
here as one more ex-! ject of Round Churches, 
ample of the horrible | jwe believe that they 
consequences of saad are: by no means such 
tion. ee | rarities as is generally 

* jimagined, We know a 
| number of parsons who 
| wre square men in round 
| holes. << 

* 











“There is nobody, 
said Mr. Ure at Ripley, 
“who does not know | 
quite well that we have | 
ceased to be a_ self-| 
governing people.” | 
Perhaps the most  ter-| 
rible example of this | 
loss of self-control is to 
be seen in the growing 
tendency to inexacti- 
tude. sé 

* 


” 
| 


Twenty missionaries 
lof the sect who call 
|themselves “ Pillars of 
Fire” have arrived from 
lthe States and will 
endeavour to convert 
London. ‘The title of 
the sect, so peculiarly 
attractive during a cold 
snap, is characteristic 
of American cuteness. 

* ok 


The unkindest cut 
of all! Mr. Biron, the 
magistrate, in the 
course of a case at the 
Old Strect Police Court: 
“Ts Mr. Ure in favour | 
of the Budget am 

* 


A new giant apple 
from California, known 
as the Winter Banana, 
has made its appearance 
at Covent Carden. It 
now remains for the 
West Indies to retort 
with a banana named 
the Spring Apple. 

* x 


The sours of victory ! } 
Mrs. Permiek Lawrence: 
assures the Liberals that 
their experience of the 
past four years will be 
nothing in comparison | 
with what the Con-; 
servatives will have to} 
undergo if they prove 
intractable on coming 
mto power. | 

is . “SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE.” rom 

! hat delightful Cabby (on reeeiving his minimum mile fare in coppers). “ONE FoR THE MISSIS, | nents of this art. 
writer, Mr. A. KE. W. ONE FOR MESELF, TWO FOR THE NIPPERS AND—(forte)—1’tL BANK THE REST.” | 
Masox, has been com-!——— — 
plaining that his duties as a Member of | moving. The London Gazette announced { “Thousands of people gathered rownd the 
Parliament make it difficult for him to , last week that it has been decided that | St#tion and raised deafening cheers as his Lord- 
write novels. We understand now the | the First Military Member of the Army | — eer emery on ae 
pressure that has been brought to bear; Council, who has hitherto been styled | jy gee PF, of hi his ric scene hi 
on several literary men to become can- | Chief of the General Staff, shall hereafter | SS ee i prone yee ‘Sig 
didates. ee | be styled Chief of the Imperial General | Scene wan Miaiaiien ' ; 

° | Staff. ee iar oe 

At the same time, seeing the extent to| : ns : ' | “All that man could do Shackleton and his 
which politicians are indebted to fiction| Our dear old friend, The Daily News, | companions did, and there will be few English- 
for their facts, we should have thought has fairly lost her head over the present | men who will not read the narrative without a 
it ought to be possible to arrive at some | situation, and is becoming almost inco- | thrill of pride.” —Dai'y Telegraph. 
kind of working arrangement. herent. “The House of Lords,” she} This handsome appreciation is freely 

°° isays, ‘has many a time heard the vices; quoted in advertisements. Some pub- 

The Ex ress has been asking, “ Which | of the House of Commons denounced in| lishers are easily pleased. 
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It seems peculiarly 
appropriate that Mr. 
| Crurcnit, should have 
charge of the Assurance 
{Companies Bill, seeing 
jthat he is one of the 
{most prominent expo- 
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ON THE STUMP. 

Tue news that the House of Lords is 
about to tour the country has been 
received with great enthusiasm by both 
parties. Mr. Punch, however, is afraid 
that some of the peers may not live up 
to what is expected of them, and he 
has, therefore, prepared two or three 
examples of the sort of speech that is 
wanted. These speeches are not written 
for Lord Rosrsery’s well-tried “ Hundred 
and Fifty,” but for the great mass of 
Tory Peers who have not as yet taken a 
prominent part in political affairs. To 
those of them who insist on speak- 
ing quite sensibly and articulately 
Mr. Punch can only express his regret 
that they should be willing to shatter 
yet another national belief. 

I.—For a Dull Duke. 

My lords, ladies and—h’m, ha—gen- 
tlemen. My —er—ladies and—er— 
gentlemen, | have thought it my duty, 
ladies and—h’m, ha—gentlemen, to 
come before you this evening, or, as | 
might say, to-night—to—er—on this 
auspicious occasion—h’m, ha. And 
when I say “auspicious occasion,” 
ladies and gentlemen, | mean that the 
oceasion has come, has—h’m, ha—in 
fact, arrived, when-—h’r’r'r’r’m—it is an 
auspicious moment to—h’m, ha—come 
before you. H’rr'r’r'm. We are faced, 
gentlemen, we are, I say, faced by a 
constitutional—h’m, ha—crisis in the 
—er—constitution, unprecedented, I say 
without fear of—without fear of—of— 
contradiction, unprecedented, ladelmen, 
that is, gentlies—h'r'r’r’r’r’m—gentle- 
men, in the history of the—-h’m—consti- 
tution. That will not be denied. This 
constitution, this, I should say, crisis in 
the constitution has not been provoked 
by Us. We, ladies and gentlemen, in 
the exercise of our—h’m, ha—established 
right, what I might call—what, h’m, I 
think it will not be—er—traversed—tra- 
vestied—traversed, as I say, by our 
bitterest opponent as our established 
right, even by those who—h’m, ha—in 
fact by—er—who seek to abolish us. 
Hr'rrrrrr’r’m. On the one hand we 
have this ancient House, of which I have 
the honour to—h’m, ha—to form no 
inconsid—I should say some inconsid— 
to in fact belong, whose hallowed rights 
—h’r’r’r’r’m—whose rights, as I have 
already—h’m, ha—established are hal- 
lowed by the--er—by undoubted—er— 
h’r’'m—by the—er—sanctity of centuries. 

That will be admitted. On the other 
hand we feel—and it is because I feel 
it so strongly, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I am among you to-night, in order 
to put before you my views on this great 
constitutional crisis. H’r’r’r’r’m. 

Our opponents have—h’m, ha—-not 
hesitated—they have not hesitated, ladies 








and gentlemen, to allege that the basest 
of motives are inspired, that, I should 
Say, we owe our inspiration to—that 
in fact we are basely inspired by motives 
which—h’m, ha—by—er—base motives. 

rrrr To that motive, to that 
allege —h’m, ha—allegation I give a 
qualified—-an unqualified denial. Gen- 
tlemen, whatever our motives, and speak- 
ing for myself I can claim that 1 have 
been—h'm—actuated by, without any 
qualification whatsoever—and when I say 
qualification, ladies and—h'm, ha—gen- 
tlemen, I do not mean to imply —h'r'r’r’m 
—but as I say to actuate—the, er,—in- 
evitable—inevitable cons2quences—con- 
sequences set up by—er—as3 I have 
said, to deny the allegation —h’m, ha 
—without qualification of —a-a-a-a-tish 
—the motives—h’r'r’r’r m—of, in short, 
the Budget. (Loud applause.) 

Il.—For an Irresponsible Earl. 

Dear old souls, here we are, all the 
whole jolly lot of us, met together in 
solemn conclave about this dam rotten 
Budget. What price “solemn con- 
clave”? I thought of that in my little 
bath this morning. ‘“ Archibald,” I said 
to myself as I turned out for sponge 
drill, “ you’ve stepped right on to it! 
‘Solemn conclave. You’re amongst 
them, pride of the harem.” What? 

Well now, about this dam Budget. 
I mean, whose jolly old idea was it? 
Give you my word it wasn’t mine— 
never had any sort of head for figures. 
I know at school when they used to ask 
me to prove that if two sides of a triangle 
were equal then the squares on the 
hypothenuse were parallel, I always used 
to say, “My dear old spot, if Euclid says 
it is so, 1 take his word for it. He’s 
been in the business longer than I have 
and he ought to know more about it. 
But of course if dear old Algebra says 
it isn’t (and he’s had his sign up quite 
as long as Euclid, I should think), and 
you want me to give a casting vote, well 
then what I say is, Let’s toss for it. 
Heads Euclid, tails jolly old Algernon- 
bra. Heads! There you are then.” 

Yoicks!—gone away. Where were 
we? Oh yes, the Budget. Well, I don’t 
profess to be much of a cheese at geo- 
graphy, but I do know what Welshmen 
are famous for. “Also ran—Benjamin 
Trovato.” What? Keep your eye on me 
and don’t believe anything that the 
six-and-eightpenny in re merchant from 
Cambria tells you. “Cambria” is fairly 
torrid—I got it from the Harmsworth 
Atlas. ‘Wales, formerly called Cam- 
bria””—sort of Polly Jones, née Smith, 
don’t you know ? 

Well, as we were saying, dear old 
souls, they passed along the Budget and 
we hoofed it out; and now I’ve been 
sent down here—and jolly glad I am to 





see you all looking so chubby and well 








—to tell you why we applied the boot. 
Well, why did we? I’ll give you two 
free guesses. Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen, and try your luck. What, 
no entries for the manicure set and 
the hem-stitched handkerchief? Look 
here, I’m simply giving them away. Qh, 
all right then, 1’ll tell you myself. 

We chucked out the Budget, ladies 
and gentlemen, because it was a dam 
rotten one. (Loud applause.) 


Ill.—For a Backwoods’ Baron. 


Ladies—and —gentlemen, I have been 
asked—to exp'ain to you—why we re- 
jected—the Budget. When I was last in 
London—in 1893—I helped to reject— 
the Home Rule Bill—of the traitor 
Giapstone. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
was proud to have done my duty then— 
and I am equally proud—to have done 
my duty to-day. There are amongst us 
—ceriain progressive spirits — upon 
whom—all true patriots—must act as a 
check. My father—opposed—as long 
as he could—the introduction of rail- 
ways—into this country. His advice— 
was in the end—disregarded. When I 
travelled up to London—last week—I 
felt more than ever—that my father was 
right. The country, gentlemen—has 
been spoilt. On my way yesterday--to 
the Zoological Gardens—I was disgusted 
to learn—that these vandals had bur- 
rowed—even under the earth. Coming 
back—from the British Museum —last 
Monday—-I was horrified to discover— 
that trams passed along the Embank- 
ment. Had I not been ill—I should 
have voted against that measure—as, I 
understand—did many of my colleagues 
—inthe House. At Madame Tussaud’s— 
two days ago—I looked back—upon all 
that has happened—in the last fifty years. 
And all the misery—and unhappiness— 
that is to be found—in the villages and 
towns to-day—must (I decided)—be 
put down to—the curse of elementary 
education. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
say—without hesitation—that the lower 
classes—should have been left where 
they were—that in raising them you 
have raised a monster—worse than any 
that Frankenstein brought into being. 








Gentlemen, we rejected the Budget | 


—because it sought to create war 
between the classes. England will never 
be at peace—unless the classes keep to 
their proper stations. The upper class 
to rule—and the lower class to obey. 
(Loud applause). A. A. M. 








“By this process any radicals can in turn be 
removed.” 


The above appears in Hall and Knight's 


Algebra; and since the introduction of 
the Budget Hatt’s letter - bag has had 
to be enlarged twice in order to meet 
the daily flow of communications asking 
for further particulars. 
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Tur Soctery FOR THE Preservation OF Paryrun Pasts, 








THE GIRAFFE HUNTER. 


THE INTREPID TEDDY'S NARRATIVE—WITH A 
FEW INTERPOLATIONS. 


(Puzzle: Find them.) 


Earty next morning I went back to 
camp, and soon alter reaching there 
again started out for a hunt. In the 
afternoon I came on giraffes and got up 
near enough to shoot at them. 
they are such enormous beasts that I 
thought them far nearer than they were. 
Too big to live, anyway. My bullet fell 
short, and they disappeared among the 
mimosas, at their strange, leisurely- 
looking gallop. Of all the beasts in an 


African landscape none is more striking | 


than the giraffe, and none more in need 
of destruction. Usually it is found in 
small parties or in herds of fifteen or 
twenty or more individuals. Although 
it will drink regularly if occasion offers, 
it is able to get along without water for 
months at a time, and frequents by 
choice the dry plains, or else the stretches 
of open forest where the trees are scat- 
tered and ordinarily somewhat stunted. 
Like the rhinoceros—the ordinary or 
prehensile-lipped rhinoceros—the giraffe 
is a browsing and not a grazing animal. 


But | 


The leaves, buds. and twigs of the |! 


|mimosas or thorn-trees form its cus- 
tomary food. It never attacks anyone, 
being the gentlest creature breathing. 
‘Its extraordinary height enables it to 
bring into play to the best possible 
advantage its noteworthy powers of 
vision, and no animal is harder to 
,approach unseen. This is, of, course, 
‘very unfair to the hunter. Again 
| . . . 
jand again I have made it out a mile off, 
or, rather, have seen it a mile off when 
it was pointed out to me, and looking 
at it through my glasses would see that 
it was gazing steadily at us. It is a 
striking-looking animal and handsome 
lin its way, but its length of leg and 
;neck and sloping back make it appear 
awkward even at rest; and no doubt it 
ought to be exterminated. When 
alarmed it may go off at a long, swinging 
pace or walk, but if really frightened it 
strikes into a peculiar gallop or canter 
very difficult to keep up with. They 
are defenceless things, and, though they 
may kick at a man who incautiously 
comes within reach, they are in no way 
dangerous. This makes them the more 
worthy of our soft-nosed bullets. An 
ex-President shooting at them runs no 
risks. 

I was carrying the Winchester loaded 
with fuil metal-patched bullets. I 





wished to get for the Museum both a 
bull and a cow. One of the three 
giraffes was much larger than the other 
two, and as he was evidently a bull I 
thought the two others were cows. As 
we reached the tree the giraffes showed 
symptoms of uneasiness. One of the 
smaller ones, being a coward, began to 
make off, and both the others shifted 
their positions slightly, curling their 
tails. I instantly dropped on my knee, 
and, getting the bead just behind the 
big bull’s shoulder, I fired with the 
300-yard sight. I heard the “pack” 
of the bullet as it struck just where I 
aimed, and away went all three giraffes 
at their queer rocking-horse canter in 
the most contemptible way. Running 
forward, I emptied my magazine, firing 
at the big bull, and also at one of his 
smaller companions, and then, slipping 
into the barrel what proved to be a soft- 
nosed bullet, I fired at the latter again. 
The giraffe was going straight away, 
and it was a long shot, at 400 or 500 
yards, but by good luck the bullet broke 
its back, and down it came. No need 
to say how pleased I was. I had got 
another specimen for the Museum. The 
other bulls were now getting over the 
crest of the hill, but the big one was 
evidently sick, and we called and 
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beckoned to the two saices to hurry up 
with the horses. 

I rode full speed after the giant 
quarry. I was on the tranquil sorrel, 
the horse I much preferred in riding 
down game of any kind, because he had 
a fair turn of speed, and yet was good 
about letting me get on and off. As 
soon as I reached the hill-crest I saw 
the giraffes ahead of me, not so far off as 
I had feared, and I raced toward them 
without regard to rotten ground and 
wart-hog holes: one must be reckless 
sometimes. The wounded one lagged 
beliind, but when I got near he pu. on 
a spurt, and as I thought I was close 
enough | leaped off, throwing the reins 
over the sorrel’'s head, and opened fire. 
Down went the big bull, and I thought 
my task was done. But as I went back 
to mount the sorrel the cad struggled to 
his feet again and disappeared after his 
companions among the trees, which were 
thicker here, as we had reached the 
bottom of the valley. So I tore after 
him again, and in a minute came toa 
dry water-course. Scrambling into and 
out of this I saw the giraffes ahead of 
me just beginning the ascent of the 
opposite slope, and touching the horse 
with the spur flew after the wounded 
bull. This time I made up my mind I 
would get up close enough. Off I jumped, 
throwing the reins over my sorrel’s 
head, and opened fire once more, and 
this time the great bull went down for 
good. I had got two of these rare and 
steadily disappearing creatures — no 
small thing. Unfortunately both were 
bulls, so 1 must go on prayerfully shoot- 
ing all I can till a cow turns up. 





The Memorial to Coquelin. 

‘* Messieurs, vous étes ici chez vous,’ said 

M. Claretie, when the party, including S:r John 
Hare, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
(representing Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree), 
Mr. Norman Forbes (representing Mr. Forbes 
Robertson), Mr. Henry Neville, and Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes passed from the committee-room where 
M. Claretie had received them, and where the 
solemn and dread committee of Sociétaires 
with full shares in the business of the House of 
Moliére will sit, according to annual rule, in a 
month's time to consider the elections of new 
members, along the carpeted passages hung 
with pictures, into the green-room, which is a 
musexm of sculptures and paintings.”—Daily 
Telegra} h. 
We understand that the compositor's 
reason for placing the full stop here was 
that the little box with the commas in 
was getting empty. But it seems a pity 
to have stopped the sentence just as it 
was getting into its stride so nicely. 

We ought to add how pleased we are 
to see that the dramatic profession 
has reached the loftiest rung of the 
social ladder, and that its leaders are 
now “represented,” just like Monarchs. 
This is the true Kingship of Art. 





AT THE PLAY. 
“ BEETHOVEN.” 
Ir would be easy enough to make 
merry over the latest of Sir Herperr 
TREE'S sporting experiments, but a much 
harder matter to appraise it seriously or 
even to classify it. It is neither drama 
proper nor musical tragedy, but a sort 
of series of tableaux parlants with inci- 
dental music. The life of Brerioven 
could not well have furnished stuff for 
an ordinary play, its chief tragedy being 
the deafness which not only cut him off 
from human intercourse but, by a cruel 
irony, forbade him the physical realisa- 
tion of the products of his own art. In 
asense the man is nothing; his music 
is everything. But since this was not 
to be an opera, and the grehestra was 











SYMPHONIES COMPOSED WHILE YOU WAIT. 


Sir Herpert Tree. 


Becthoven .. ose 


bound to play a subordinate part, it was 
necessary for the stage action to enforce 
the musical element, and this was 
achieved by the risky device of pre- 
senting the Master from time to time 
in the throes of composition—always 
a spectacle that threatens to come 
perilously near to the ludicrous—with 
the orchestra taking it down bar by bar. 
Compromises of this kind are not likely, 
however well handled, to satisfy either 
brand of critic—the dramatic or the 
musical. 

The First Act introduced us, rather 
naively, to most of the known features of 
Beetuoven’s career. The local atmosphere 
might almost have been cut witha knife. 
In a series of loosely-connected episodes, 
taking place in some Public Gardens 
near Vienna, we saw the Master ap- 
plauded by his own circle, patronised 
by the Court, ridiculed by his bourgeois 





brother Nikolaus, attacked by a pre- 


| 
| 


monitory spasm of deafness, jilted by a 
second-rate lady, and finally improving 
the occasion by sketching out, to her 
memory, the scheme of a Symphony. 

‘lhe Second Act was much better. 
We had got to know him by now, and 
to take the atmosphere for granted. 
Here, too, the Master’s egoism, the exces- 
sive interest he took in himself and 
expected every one else to share, seemed 
more human and excusable. For the 
physical tragedy grows before our eyes, 
till, in the midst of a rehearsal, it 
culminates on a sudden in a total loss 
of the sense which was his very life. 

After this, the Third Act, in which 
we saw the dying of BrerHoven, was 
almost an anticlimax. It was eked out 
with certain painful family details which 
somehow seemed to miss their ironical 
purpose, and rather detracted from the 
dignity of the scene. Nor did I care 
very greatly for the introduction of the 
Nine Symphonies in concrete female 
form, with recitations for each—a touch 
of artificial phantasy which was rather 
worse than the sordid realism which 
preceded it. A passage from “ The Ode 
to Joy,’ which followed immediately 
upon the musician’s death, seemed 
rather untimely in its gladness. 

Sir Herverr Tree must be compli- 


— | mented three times over. First for 


his make-up, which was marvellous; 
secondly for his unusual success in 
merging his own personality in that of 
his character; thirdly for the art by 
which he made us realise the pathos of 
that physical infirmity which seldom re- 
ceives a fair solace from men’s sympathies, 

The other parts were negligible. Mr. 
Epwarp Sass as Nikolaus had most to 
say; but it was on very obvious lines. 
The orchestra, under the clever conduct 
of Mr. Lanpon Ronatp, who made the 
selections, all from BrerioeveN, was per- 
haps the best feature of the evening. I 
am not sure that we should not have had 
a better time if the music had gone on 
all the while. Sir Herserr, disguised as 
the Master, might have conducted. 

A Russian Tragedy, which concluded 
the entertainment, was a sort of potted 
Tosca. Mr. Henry Aintey, who had had 
a small and colourless part in Beethoven, 
was here himself again as a_ pallid 
Nihilist. Mrs. Parrick Camppett had a 
moderate chance: that suited her wells 
but even her cleverness could not lend 
plausibility to the fatuous “ confidence 
trick ” by which the Governor of Pe- 
trovolsk allowed himself to be tied up 
for slaughter in the chains of his own 
prisoners. A few gallery hisses of a 
sympathetic character followed the fall 
of the curtain, but whether intended for 
the Governor, or his system, or a Tsar 
whose portrait on the wall was the con- 
stant recipient of loyal salutes, I am not 





prepared to say. O. 8. 
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A CLASSICAL CONTRAST. 
fA marble Venus or a dancing faun would 
have no place under the roof of an English 
hall; I do not hold it for barbarism that any 
one would see the fire flash warmly upon a 
sideboard of plate rather than upon the marbles 
of the South.” — Hvening News. ] 
I nave (in bronze) a tiny 
Adventuress of Greece, 
A little laughing Phryne, 
Upon my mantelpiece, 
And when [ see her smiling 
Imagination strays 
Once more in brave, beguiling, 
Divine Athenian days! 


Cool marble courts are ringing 
As merry voices call, 
Where girls are garland-stringing 
For Springtime s festival ; 
In lanes of linkéd lightness 
The roses rope, and flow 
Blood-red upon the whiteness 
Of chiselled Parian snow ! 


I have a pot of pewter, 
And when the firelight gleams 
It too will turn transmuter 
Of commonplace to dreams. 
Then, though the year’s at chill Yule, 
Once more in August's reign 
I tee the pallid pilule 
And win the thing again ! 


On turf of headland thymy, 
Where brine-washed breezes strive, 
I lay the subtle stymie, 
I drive the spanking drive ; 
I see the grey tides sleeping, 
[ watch the grey gulls wheel, 
Till through the dusk come creeping 
The lights of distant Deal! 


O pewter and O Phryne, 
Since both of you may bring 
Your visions blue and briny 
Or garlanded of Spring, 
I welcome you together 
Upon my mantelpiece, 
And love both magics, whether 


Of England or of Greece ! 








THE CLAIMANTS. 

(“A valuable oblong diamond, set in a silver 
collet, is lying in the Lost Property Office at 
Scotland Yard waiting to be claimed. It was 
found in a cab in the West End, and the police 
are now endeavouring to discover the owner.”-- 
Daily Express.J 

T'o the First Commissioner of Police. 

I. 

Dear Sir,—I notice in The Express 
that our diamond has turned up safely. 
The loss of it has caused unspeakable 
grief both to my wife and myself. I 
Shall be glad if you will send it to the 
above address without delay. It is an 
oblong diamond set in a silver collet, 
exactly as you describe it. 





Yours faithfully, Tuomas Dopp. 


ee 
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Elder Sister. “Do you WANT WOMEN TO HAVE vores?” 


Younger Sister. “ No.” 
Elder Sister. ““ Way?” 


Younger Sister. “ Because I LIKE TO HEAR ABOUT THE SUFFRAGETTES.” 








Il. 

Dear Sir,—In case you should not be 
successful in tracing the owner of the 
diamond in the silver collet I shall be 
pleased to value it for you, and buy it 
on the best possible terms. I may say 
that I have had many years’ practice as 
an expert in precious stones, and only 
failed to be called in in connection with 
the Cullinan diamond through absence 
from town. 

Yours to command, 

lil. 

Dear Sir,—The oblong diamond which 
you have found belongs to a lodger of 
mine who has had to take to her bed 
since she had the misfortune to leave it 


IzracL Bokav. 


in a cab in the West End, and is there- 
fore unable to claim it in person. She 
has, however, given me the enclosed 
letter authorising me to call for it. 
I might add, for additional proof of the 
bona fides of this claim, that the collet 
in which the diamond is set is of silver. 
Yours truly, G. Newry, 


Enclosure. 

Dear Sir,—Please give to bearer the 
oblong diamond. I lost it, exactly as 
you say, inacab in the West End. It 
is a very fine one, an heirloom, and I 
should hate to lose it. I was in despair 
till I saw your ad. 





Yours sincerely, AGaTHa Dope. 
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AN EXAMINATION PAPER FOR PEERS. 

Lord Rosepery suggested that only 150 Unionist Peers, specially 
selected for the purpose, should be allowed to vote on the Finance Bill. 
The following paper is one of those that would have been set in the 
Selection Examination. } 

N.B.—Marks will be awarded for style and spelling. 

(1.) State Ricarpo’s Theory of Rent. Is it your theory ? 
Show that (a) the prosperity of the country, (b) the happiness 
of the farmer, (¢) the satisfaction of the agricultural labourer 
are dependent upon a rise in rents. 

(2) “1 advise the Dukes to put away their pocket-handker- 
chiefs.” 

Who was the author of this saying, and why did he say it ? 
Did they put them away, and, if so, where did they put them? 

) Write a brief historical account of the CHaNnceLLor or 
THe Excnequer, omitting any reference to (a) his being a 
Welshman, (b) his profession as a solicitor, (¢) spoliation, 
(d) confiscation, (e) robbery. 

(4) Where is Limehouse ? 
GiORRINGE rise to fame there? 
natural beauties of the place. 

(5) “Money is tight.” “They have let loose Chiozza- 
Money.” Discuss these statements and show that they are 
intimately related to one another. 

(6) Write an account of four well-known malefactors in 
order to illustrate the career of Coppen, and show that if 
CoppeN were alive now he would repudiate Lioyp Grorce 
and support Lord Lanspowne. 

(7) Cite at least five cases in which the foreigner has been 
made to pay, and show how he can best be prevented from 
carrying out his criminal intention of trading with this 
country. The nationality, age and fighting weight of the 
foreigner must be stated in each case. 

8) Write a short sketch descriptive of incidents in the 
daily lives of Mr. A. J. Bacrour and Mr. Ure on the supposi- 
tion that they had both been cast away on a very small 
desert island in a frigid but not necessarily calculated latitude. 

(9) “I see no more difference between a Labour Repre- 
sentative and Socialist than I do between a coloured 
gentleman and a full-blooded nigger.’—Lord Newton in the 
House of Lords. 

Discuss this statement in the manner of Cuartes Lamp, 
and give other examples of light badinage from their Lord- 
ships’ debates. 

(10) Show that the Land Taxes of the Finance Bill will 
produce no revenue and will ruin the owners of all agricul- 
tural land exempted from their operation. 


In what year (if any) did Mr. 
Describe shortly six of the 








THE SMALLEST MONSTER 
Wirn reference to the “ monster” 
red Britons which oceurred near 


< 
_ 


ON RECORD. 


demonstration of out- 
ra the House of Lords 
las 
will have been noticed in the daily press. The Daily News 
says there were 9,000 present, The Daily Chronicle 5,000, 
and The Morning Leader * about two or three thousand.” 
The last-named journal should do better than this if it wants 


to get on; but meanwhile we follow our habitual practice 
with regard to Radical demonstrations, and accept the 


smallest figures admitted by any Radical paper. 

Unless the People’s indignation shows a marked improve- 
ment, instead of a monster procession to Hyde Park, pro- 
testing citizens will probably be invited to make their way 
to the more suitable surroundings of the Eustace Miles 
Restaurant. 

There is a strong feeling in certain quarters that the 
authorities should now recognise that demonstrations are a! 


necessary medium for the expression of opinion, and should | | with a placard, ‘ 
It is suggested that Parlia-| the aristocracy.’ 


ake proper provision for them. 


t ‘Thursday, some uncertainty as to the exact numbers | 





ment Square should be reduced in size by building exten-| 
sions to render it more cosy for these monster displays. In! 
cold weather the draughts are most uncomfortable, if you 
are not properly crowded. It is also held that the police’ 
told off for duty at demonstrations should not be of the' 
ordinary kind that push one about and actually walk their, 
horses on the pavements, but should be picked men of mild 
physique. 








THE SCARE-HEAD DIALECT, 
Jupcixe from the sensational contents-bills of the news-; 
papers and the hysterical head-lines of some of their leading! 
articles, it would appear that the resources of the English: 
language are likely to be a little strained during the course’ 
of the impending electioneering contest. Lest any foreigners; 
or simple-minded folk should be led astray through being; 
unable to discount the perfervid expressions of party phrase- 
mongers, it seems advisable to subjoin a short vocabulary of; 
political idioms with their current interpretations :-— 


Purase. EXACTITUDE. 
The Lords Declare Civil The Peers prefer to let the} 
War: nation decide on a measure. 


Fellow-subjects who don’t! 
happen to agree with you} 
politically. 

Fellow-subjects who do, to 
the exclusion of all others. 


The Enemy : 


| 
j 


The People : 


Forcing a Revolution : Spoiling the C hristmag| 
holidays with a General] 
Election. 


Acting Ww ithout ce nsulting| 
your opinion. 


High-handed Tyranny : 


Tearing Up the Constitu- Not being convinced by| 
tion : your arguments and — 


for better authority. 

Allowing the country to be | 
run for a few weeks by 
steady-going permanent off- 
cials instead of excited poli- 
ticians. 

Getting rather the best (or 
possibly the worst) of a verbal 
encounter. 

My dear Sir, I am almost 
inclined to question the va-| 
lidity of your somewhat sweep- 
ing assertion. 

No doubt many similar flowers of speech will crop up and 
wither during the next few weeks, or, as our political stylists 
would put it, “the full- fledged upas-tree of blighting met: iphor 
will deafen the open- mouthed electors with the } lalebolge of 
party invective. We can only hope that Truth will be 
stronger than Faction, and wish ourselves a speedy issue 
out of all our exacerbation. 


Letting Loose Chaos : 


Them Hip and 


Smiting 


Thigh : 


Ure Another : 








‘There was a balloon descent near Falmer on Saturday afternoon. 
It contained two passengers who had travelled from London, and came 
down on Newmarket Hill on realising that they would otherwise be 
probably carried out to sea.”—Sussex Daily News. 
Some of these balloons are so human that they seem to do 


everything but talk. 


Dr. Napier, M.P., in The Daily News :— 

* 500 Liberals could be easily found who would esteem it an honour to 
sit in the House of Lords for a year for the special purpose in question, 
and afterwards, if thought advisable, to pass an Act to dispeer them- 
selves,” 

After which we should have the evening papers coming out 
‘ Sensational dispeerance of 500 members of 
































Tue Srarr. 


Trivumru ! 
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(As revealed by a recent controversy.) 





HOW A SCULPTOR REALLY WORKS. 


PUNCH 


ENTHUSIASM. 











GROWING 





Wattinc FoR INSPIRATION, 
( SACRIFICE IN THE CAUSE OF ART. 
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“ WHATIVER MADE THEE MARRY, JOHN—AND THEE SEVENTY ?” 

“ Because I THow?, LAD, IT "UD BE NICE TO THINK THERE 'D BE SOME "UN TO CLOSE MY EYES WHEN TIME COMED,” 
’ , 

“CLosE THEE EYES! Way, Mov, L’sk HAD THREE W.VES, AND THEY ’S ALL ON ’EM OPPENED MINE!” 








ee Ler aS? vee When the sound of the lute and the sackbut 
THE MARKET FOR MOTLEY. And serious music was strong ; 
(“There ought to be scope for every variety of poetical energy, and To the days of the leonine bangers 


in our cynical society the dearth of witty, ironical, and satirical verse is Of harps with their wrath and their woe 
serious.” — Athéeneum.] : 








: When Parnassus was roaring like Sanger’s 

Iy an age that is hollow and humdrum, Or Wombwell his show. 

And heedless of all that is grand, : ; 
When the epic is burst like a dumb drum, I pine for the lachrymose ditty, 

And lyres have gone out of the band ; [ weep for the ponderous ode, 
When we faint with the flippant and caustic, [ hate all this stuff that is witty 

Ye gods! shall they ask us to use ‘ And meant to make people explode : 
({t’s enough to make anyone's jaw stick) For the trade in the verse that is pungent 

A jocular Muse ? (Compared with the songs that are sad) 
“i “a Is too overcrowded, and one gent 
There’s a want of satirical rhymesters, Is feeling it bad. 

A dearth, they declare, of the clown! 
When the soul of a decadent time stirs 

The staidest to stand on his crown; Budget Processional. 
Why, I tell you, my dear Atheneum, Air:—“ Marching through Lloyd-Georgia.” 


r 
1 the bardlets whose absence you weep, , [With humble acknowledgments to the talented author of the song of 
They are blocking the kerbs : one can see ‘em which copies were distributed among the people whom Captain Hemp 

Like so many sheep. hill had invited to assemble in Parliament Square for the purpose of 3 
demonstration against the Lords.} | 
Tue land! the land! "Twas Lioyp that pinched the land! | 
The land! the land!—don’t get behind the band !— 
With the Ballot in his eye and the Budget in his hand, 

Lioyp pinched the land for the People! 


It’s the bane of my life; it’s the sorrow 
That pierces the lobes of my heart 

And impends like a cloud o’er the morrow— 
That everyone will be so smart; 

No longer the rhapsody pleases, 
The rage of our forefathers clogs, 





Young poets are packed full of wheezes, “A newspaper in Indiana, with seemingly the best authority, pub- 
The humorous dogs. lishes an interesting article concerning a blind German inmate of 4 
poor-house who goes hunting with a revolver and seldom fails to retura 

I rather lament and look back (but without game.”—Manchester Evening News. 





Very natural and satisfactory. 











In vain) to the season of song, 
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TAKING THE RISKS. 


Pitot Laxspowne. “FULL SPEED AHEAD!” 
Ex-Piuot Rosesery. “‘ LOOKS A BIT THICK, DOESN’T IT?” 
Pnor Lanspowne (cheerfully). “CAN’T HELP THAT—FULL SPEED AHEAD!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF T'osy, M.P. 
House of Lords, Monday, November 22. 

—An interesting day for strangers for- 
tunate enough to lead the long queue 
patiently waiting for admission to gal- 


lery. Pleasure greatly enhanced by sur- 
prise. Had heard of disproportionate 


forces in rival camps. Prepared to see 
Ministerial benches a wilderness, faced 
by crowded Opposition seats. And lo! 
there was not a vacant place on benches 
to right of Woolsack. Above the Gang- 
way serried rows of senators in sober- 
hued costume suitable to the weatlier. 
Below, a cluster of white-robed Bishops 
suggesting a flock of gulls taking shelter 
from icy gale. (The word here used 
strict'y in ornithological sense.) 
Explanation of rare phenomenon ob- 
vious. The Opposition, streaming in 
from far and near, overflow their banks 
like Tweed in time of torrent. Sweep 
over and fill hollow places across the floor. 
For the Backwoodsmen, brought up at a 
trot tosave their country, situation had no 
embarrassment. Many didn’t know one 
side of House from t’other. Found it 
convenient to hear LanspowNe and Hars- 
bury addressing them [ace to face. 
Second surprise ruffled Strangers’ 
Gallery when LanspowNeE rose to move 
amendment. . With cry of ‘“ Revolu- 
tion!” ringing in their ears they ex- 
pected its titular Leader to dress the 
part. Cap of Liberty on head, blood- 
red sash flung over shoulders, weighted 
with a scimitar or two. That was the sort 





“4 Far BE IT FROM ME.” 

“The Budget h 

being both crude 

ore it is crude and vindictive. Far be it from 

© to say anything of that kind.” (Laughter) 
(Lord Rosebery.) 


as the unpleasant aspect of 
and vindictive. Ido not say 





* A STRANGER 


Oliver Cromwell ;— but 


chuekling.) 


ow long 


of thing that seemed suitable to occasion. 
“Tnstead of which” there stood at the 
Table the mildest-mannered man that 
ever wrung the neck of an ancient Con- 
stitution. Scrupulously dressed, frigid 
in manner, rarely raising voice above 
conversational tone, Citizen LanspowNe 
opened a campaign fraught with vital 
interest to the country, destinies of politi- 
cal parties and fate of House of Lords. 

In the duel which promises to be his- 
toric first blood drawn by Crewe. As 
Leader of House, his duty to move second 
reading of Budget Bill brought in fresh 
from Commons. A clumsier tactician 
would have followed course common to 
ordinary business. Would have ex- 
plained and extolled the measure, ex- 
pressed horror and indignation at 
threatened action of Opposition. Crewe 





played a finer stroke. What was 








IN THESE Parts.” 


Peer Jrom the Backwoods. ** Constable, where is the House of Lords ? ” 
Policeman. “* Where's the “Ouse of Lords, Sir ? why, close ‘ere. 
j it’s goin’ to be there, 1 shouldn't like to say!” 








Bear round to the left by | 
(Retires | 


Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? This 
was the Budget Bill, making provision 
for national finance and allotting its 
expenditure. He was a simple peer, 
member of a branch of the Legislature 
which, according to constitutional pre- 
cept and the usage of centuries, has no 
hand in framing or remodelling Budgets. 
His duty entirely formal—to move the 
second reading of a Bill which, unless 
immemorial practice were departed from, 
would in equally formal manner be 
accepted by both sides. 

Nay, so thoroughly imbued were noble 
lords with a sense of their duty, that 
after mutely reading the Bill a second 
time, they would, unless we were born 
to-a new earth, a new heaven bending 
over us, suspend Standing Orders, pass 
it through Committee, read it a third 
time, and so home to dinner. 
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LIGHT-HEARTED REVOLUTION. 


Lord Willoughby de Broke. 


“ Oh, never mind that knife, I want to re ad you a little light verse 


before you go by one of England's greatest poe ts—Bromley -Davenport.” 


Crewe played his part admirably, and 
with pretty air of surprise heard 


| Lanspowxe in what was the only acrid | feeling. 


all the scene imported, that there was 
almost total absence of demonstration of 
Had the Commons been about 


passage in his speech denounce and | the business, storm of cheers and counter- 


| deride the procedure. 
Quite in order after Leaper o 
Opposition had fired first gun 
Ministers should make response. 
where they were now. 


that | lof Lanspowne, 
Kne »w | majority at his back, was greeted by 
War openly | | perfunctory cheer. His best points were 


| che: rs would have interrupted and in- 
‘| flamed successive speakers. The rising 
with a multitudinous 


declared against dominant position of| hailed with grudging approbation. 


Commons in relation to Budget. By one 
of those fortunate accidents that occasion- 
ally mark Parliamentary manceuvring, 


Lorp Cuancettor had brought down 
with him a few notes suitable for 


reply to Lanspowne’s speech. These he 
produced, and expanded them in mode- 
rately brief discourse listened to with 
breathless interest by assembly that 


thronged a chamber usually half empty. 
Odd to note, with full knowledge of 


}invading their territory. 








Lorp Cuancettor for most part spoke in 
equally chilling atmosphere. Only once 
was there sharp cheer from the Liberals 
leavening the lump of Backwoodsmen 
It rose when 
he read from his notes the evidently 
well-weighed words: “ It is impossible 
that any Liberal Government should 
ever again bear the heavy burden of 
office, unless it is secured against a 
repetition of treatment such as our 





— 





Lord Londonderry contributes a little fuel to 
| the flames—delivered on the premises free of 
; charge. No “scuttle” for him. 


measures have had to undergo during 
the last four years.” 

Business done.—On motion for second 
reading of Budget Bill Lanspowne moves 
amendment which he explains is not 
designed to throw it out; merely to 
prevent its passing. 

House of Commons, Tuesday.—After 
fortnight’s holiday, Commons back to 
grindstone. Pretty full attendance, 
| notably in Irish camp habitually empty 
| during debate on Budget Bill, save when 
jit touched liquor question. To-day 
| Lords’ fresh amendments to Irish Land 
Bill under consideration. As antici- 
pated, risk of losing the Bill (and the 
extra millions it divides between Irish 








STANDING UP TO THE LorD CHANCELLOR. 
The Marquess of Salisbury makes the best 











qua of his life. 
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landlord and tenant) averted. Rrpmonp 
ainé and Joun Ditton unite in de- 
gunciation of servility of Sr AucustiNe 
jo landlord influence. Several divisions 
taken, with pleased assurince that they 
could do no harm. Will look well in 
the home papers, showing how alert 
and implacable are our M.P.’s. Moore 
of. Ballymoney, who knows his country- 
jnen, summed up situation in shrewd 
remark. 

“Hon. Members below the Gangway,”’ 
aid he, “are ruthless in pointing out 
the shortcomings of the Bill. When 
they go back to Ireland they will say to 
the people: ‘Look what a splendid Act 
we have secured for you, wrung from 
the hands of ironclad landlords and a 
lukewarm Ministry !’” 

House of Lords still debating amend- 
ment to Budget Bill. Everyone regrets 
absence of the mover. Having his ap- 
pointed task, Lord Lanspowne yesterday 
gallantly performed it, though sorely 
handicapped by a severe cold. ‘To-day 
wisely stays at home. 

Among speakers, WHuLLovGHby DE 
Broke, introducing himself as “a mem- 
ber of the struggling and deserving 
class of Barons,” beat the record. 
Quoted at length what is, as far as 
memory goes, the worst bit of so-called 
poetry heard in either House for half a 
century. 

“An extremely amusing parody on 
Locksley Hall,” he described it by way 
of introduction. 

Proved to be the sort of poetry that 
Silas Wegg wouldn’t have “dropped 
into” except on double terms of extra 
payment. The lines barely scan and 
utterly fail to catch the swing and 
thythm of a familiar verse singularly 
easy to parody. Here are a couple 
by way of sample. They forecast a 
state of things prevalent after “the 
rhetoric and vulgarity of Mr. Lioyp 
(izorce has jockeyed, bullied and jostled 
the country into accepting” his Budget: 

“Then shall exiled commonsense espouse 

some other country’s cause, 

And the rogues shall thrive in England, 

honneting the slumbering laws.” 

To stop a body of British nobility 
rushing down a steep place and insist 
upon their listening to doggerel like 
this is worse than the Ancient Mariner. 
Cast decided chill over proceedings. 


Business done. — Second night of 
Budget Debate in Lords. Commons 


make progress in final disposition of 


Irish Land Bill. 


Thursday. — Turns out that Member 
FoR Sank, last week predicting safe de- 
liverance of Irish Land Bill, is justified 
by the event. At that time no gleam 
of light in the black clouds save the 
reflection of the three million golden 
Sovereigns wherewith the Bill was 
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Shopman (to boy who has asked for a penn'orth of pills). “Do you WANT THEM IN A BOX ." 


Boy. “ Yuss, 0’ Course. 


Tutxk I’M GOIN’ TO ROLL 


‘em 'OME?” 








baited. Commons had rejected en bloc 
the Lords’ amendments. The Lords 
substituted others. Irish Nationalists 
denounced them as equally bad. Dead- 
lock seemed immovable. 

Sr. Aucustive, in charge of Bill, with 
brave heart plodded on, smiling, con- 
ciliatory. Has his reward in final 
smoothing away of what seemed in- 
superable difficulties. Bill now assured 
of being added to Statute Book before 
Prorogation preliminary to final passing 
off the stage of a memorable Parliament. 

Both sides pleased with this final 
triumph of a Minister whom the gods 
loved to extent of several times nearly 
doing him to death whilst still young. 





Owing to no fault of his own, came a 
cropper in his first few months of office. 
His Education Bill cast forth by the 
Lords by way of getting their hand in. 
Other legislative efforts not more lucky. 
sut it stands to his credit that he settled 
the long bitter controversy of Irish 
University Education, a prickly problem 
predecessors in Irish Office glad to drop. 
That and the latest Irish Land Bill not 
a bad bag for a Chief Secretary in a 
comparatively short-lived Parliament. 

Business done.— Lords’ Amendments 
to Development Bill considered. Speaker 
rules several out of order as breaches of 
Commons’ Privilege in connection with 
finance. 
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THE PROVINCIAL EDITOR’S LETTER BAC. 
I.--From the Viear. 

Dear Sir, —I have read the account in 
the current number of The Gazette of 
the opening of the new parish hall, 
and am pained and surprised to find 
how many excisions have been made 
Surely, when one who is in a position to 
know everything and has some literary 
skill goes to the trouble to provide you 


|with free copy, it is at once inexpe- 


| but I 


dient and ungracious to abbreviate and 
distort. 

That my own remarks on the platform 
should be cut short is nothing to me; 
think it very hard that the 


| admirable little speech of our Squire, 


| who had it typed expressly for me (and 


for you) and altered his dinner-hour in 
order to come down and deliver it, 
should have been so heartlessly con- 
densed. He spoke for at least ten 
minutes ; but all that you allow him to 
have said might have been spoken in 
two. This is more to be deplored than 
you may think, for Mr. Bamber-Guy 
stands to Boreham Green in the relation 
of wealthy parent, and it is in his power 


!to make or mar the parish room. It 


would not in the least surprise me to 
hear that your cavalier treatment of his 
address has caused him to reduce his 
donations. Of Miss Pulham-Allways’ 


| singing I said, according to the dupli- 
| cate copy of my MS. before me, “‘ Her 
| voice is both pure and resonant, and she 





rendered the aria with faultless pre- 
cision and taste.” I did not write this 
idly. The words expressed my deliberate 
opinion, based upon a careful study of 
music that has lasted many years. More- 
over, Mrs. Pulham-Allways was seated 
next to meand was aware not only of my 
appreciation of her daughter's efforts but 
also that I was for the time being your 
representative. What, then, do I feel— 
and what must she feel—to read in your 
paper the bald statement that “ Miss 
Puliham-Allways contributed a pleasing 
solo”? 

It was with perfect cognisance of what 
1 was doing that I inserted the name 
of the maker of the excellent bagatelle 
hoard; but your ruthless pen goes 
through it without a thought. I am not 
one—as you ought to know—who does 
things without a reason. If ever a 
man has worn himself to the bone in a 
good cause and for no possible reward 
save the knowledge that he has done 
his duty, it is Mr. Pykelet, my curate. 


| How natural and proper, then, that I 


| should single him out for praise ? 


But 
what do you do? You merely group 
him with half-a-dozen ordinary villagers 
who may have lent a hand to move a 
table, or done something purely per- 
funetory, and say that they were “a 
willing band.” 





So much for sins of omission, but 
what of those of commission? Here we 
are on more serious ground. It is all 
very well, owing to exigencies of space, 
to condense a contribution, but it is a 
very different and graver thing to twist 
and change a contributor’s meaning. 
This you have done more than once. 

I wrote, for instance, very thought- 
fully of Miss Larcom’s voice, that 
no doubt with practice it would greatly 
improve and be a pleasure to listen to. 
But what do I read in your report ?— 
“Miss Larcom aroused great and well- 
deserved enthusiasm by her charming 
morceaux.” How do you know that? 
You have no right to go behind the 
back of your accredited critic. Can it, I 
wonder, be true that Miss Larcom is 
engaged to your advertising canvasser, 
as I am told is the case? If so we 
have a very reprehensible suggestion of 
nepotism at work. 

Again, I find that you say of Mr. 
Harry Wildmarsh’s recitation that it 
was “received with roars of laughter.” 
That, I regret to say, is true; but what 
you do not print is my opinion as to its 
extreme vulgarity and undesirability. 

I notice that you also say that Mr. 
Arthur Corney had done “ yeoman’s 
service in bringing the evening to a 
successful issue.” I am aware of no 
yeoman’s or other particular service oa 
the part of Mr. Corney. You doubtless 
have private reasons of your own, but 
allow me to reiterate the opinion that in 
such a matter as this the Vicar is more 
likely to be well informed of the relative 
value of each helper than you can 
possibly be. 

No doubt you will reply that a column 
and a half is long measure for a parochial 
event of the kind; but permit me to 
inform you that this is not so. The 
opening of a parish room is epoch- 
making. Men who hitherto have been 
in the habit of spending their evenings 
in the public-house will now congregate 
here in blameless pursuits, and nothing 
but good can follow. A new civic life 
will thus be set up, a sociability hitherto 
unknown in Boreham Green. Indirectly, 
if not directly, the very Empire must be 
the gainer. 

I shall peruse with interest any reply 
that you care to send, and meanwhile I 
trust that some means will be found 
to do justice, if not to Miss Pulham- 
Allways, at least to Mr. Pykelet, in your 
next issue. Yours faithfully, 

GERALD AMBERLEIGH. 





“TO-DAY’S CROSS-CHANNEL PASSAGES. 
(By arrangement with the S8.E. and C. Rly.) 
Dover-Catais.—Wind E., gale, clear; sea 
rough.” — Daily News. 
Surely the S.E. & C.R. can get us better 
terms than these. 





$$ 


MOMENTOUS MEMORIES. 


In view of the intense interest attach- 
ing to personal reminiscences of poets, 
we are sure that the following report of 
the charming address delivered by the 
Hon. Amanda Guppy at the last meet- 
ing of the Tupper Elocution Society will 
be perused with rapt attention by our 
readers :— 

“T knew Marrnew ARwnoip quite well 
by sight, and on one occasion, as I was 
going to pay a visit at the house of a 
friend, passed him on the stairs. | 
remember that he wore a frock-coat and 
carried a silk hat in his left hand and 
an umbrella in the right. His was, 
indeed, a striking personality. 

It was one of my dearest ambitions to 
meet Browninc, and it was gratified a | 
few years before the death of the great | 
poet and thinker, when I sat next but 
three to him at a luncheon party given 
by Lady Léwenjiger in her charming | 
bijou residence in Bayswater. I noticed 
that Browninac wore a turned - down 
collar and declined pepper with his 
vegetables. After lunch I think he 
smoked a cigarette, but it may have 
been a cigar. 1 cannot be certain 
whether he partook of coffee or not, but 
his general bearing was certainly most 
affable. 

I also knew Exiza Coox’s second 
cousin quite well, a sturdy and interest- 
ing personality, who thought nothing of 
running upstairs two steps at a time 
when he was over fifty. But curiously 
enough he did not care for the poetry of 
his distinguished rela‘ion, preferring 
that of Martin Turrer. By a strange 
coincidence my first nurse’s name was 
Martha Tupper, and to this circumstance 
I am inclined to trace my life-long 
preference of blank to rhymed verse. 
In this context 1 may mention that my 
grandfather once saw Bianco Wuire at 
Liverpool, coming out of a grocer’s 
shop. 

Epwarp FirzGerab, alas ! I never saw, 
though I have read all that Mr. Saorrer 
has written about him with the utmost 
avidity and pleasure. How great is the 
debt which we owe to the generous 
enthusiasm of that industrious book- 
man! But once when I was quite a 
tiny girl, while staying with some 
friends on the coast of Suffolk, we went 
for a sail in a boat which was handled 
by none other than a man who knew 
the famous Posh, FirzGeraup’s trusty 
nautical ally. 

Of living poets one must speak with 
due reticence, but I hope I am not trans- 
gressing the bounds of literary etiquette 
when 1 say that I once took part m 
a spelling bee with Mr. Wuvrrworti 
Wynye, and was present at a meeting of 
the Primrose League when Mr. ALFRED 











AvstTIN was among the audience.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR “ THE 


lr, DURING A GROUSE-DRIVE, THE NEXT GUN PERSISTENTLY FIRES ALONG THE LINE AND FORCES YOU TO TAKE COVER IN THE BOTTOM OF 
YOUR BUTT, IS IT CONSIDERED CORRECT TO RETURN HIS FIRE ? 





BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden has 
drawn the protagonist of her latest story, The Caravaners 
(Sur, Euper), from life, I can only hope, in the cause of 
| international amity, that the original of Baron Otto von 
—e will never be confronted with his portrait. Per- 
haps, however, his self-complacency would even then blind 
him to the truth; but I am sure he would not enjoy the 
book half so much as I did. It is an account of a holiday 
tour in vans, taken by some delightful English and German 
friends, who have rashly extended an invitation to Baron 
and Baroness von Ottringel to leave Storchwerder in Prussia 
and join their company. The result is disaster; for though 
the rains of our unhappy summer are unable to quench the 
courage of the voyagers the society of the Baron (who is at 
once a bully, a snob and a fool) proves so appalling that 
terror of it breaks up the party within a week. I think it 
was Dickens (or was it Mr. Cuesrerton ?) who once com- 
mented upon the difficulty of making an unpleasant cha- 
racter reveal itself naturally in the first person. The author 
of The Caravaners has managed this with wonderful success, 
for, though Baron Otto describes the tour from his own point 
of view, we see him throughout—his conceit, his selfishness, 
and, worse than all, his quite terrible idea of humour—as he 
must have appeared to his disgusted fellow-travellers. It is 
this character drawing, and the gradual revolt, amid English 
associations, of the down-trodden Baroness Edelgard, that 
make The Caravaners one of the cleverest and most 
amusing stories of the year. 








Next, perhaps, to Lord Epwarp Firzceratp, the romance of | 
revolutionary times in Ireland clings most fondly round 
Rosert Emmet. To this result the pathetic song writien by 
Tom Moore doubtless largely contributed. His story is a sad 
one, painful for an Irishman to write, pitiful for Irishmen to 
read. It reveals the passionate patriot giving up fortune, 
life, and what was dearer to him, love, to the task of freeing 
his country from a hated yoke, baffled by the incompetency 
of one section of his compatriots, betrayed by another. 
There are some authorities who believe that, save for these 
malign influences, Emmet’s rebellion of 1803 would, at least 
at the outset, have succeeded. Between knaves and fools it 
came to the ground, and he to the scaffold. The condition 
of his little force on the eve of the rebellion recalls our 
unreadiness on the outbreak of the Boer War. There were 
no guns ready. There were hand-grenades but no matches, 
and at a critical moment means of transport failed. Worse 
still was the atrocious treachery of Emmer’s countrymen. 
One to whom he handed sixty guineas, to buy guns withal, 
bolted with the money. Another, entrusted with a packet of 
letters, which, falling into the hands of the prison authorities, 
would compromise Exmer’s fiancée, handed them to the 
Governor. A third secretly sold him to the Government for a 
thousand pieces of gold. These things Mr. SrepHen Gwynn 
tells in the form of a romance—Robert Emmet (MaomILLan). 
It is a class of narrative somewhat risky. The reader is, in 
an ordinary way, disturbed by doubt where fact finishes and 
fiction begins. Mr. Gwynn was fortunate in finding romance 
prepared for him, and, closely following it, produces a book 
of unfailing interest. But if I were an Irishman I should 
not select Eumer and his times as a topic of conversation, 
and should certainly not write of them. 
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The Irish atmosphere and scenic effects of Katuarine 
‘Tynan’s new stories are of course unexceptionable, but one is 
led to expect a rather more bracing lot of incidents and less 
conventional situations than she provides. In Cousins and 
Others (Werner Lavrte), the first story, which occupies a 
third of the book, relies on that very ancient device, the 
discovery of a document which proves that the impoverished 
but aristocratic family (A) is really the owner of the acres 
occupied by the comparative parvenus (B), the beautiful 
daughter in A having previously engaged the affections of 
the handsome son in B, though B objects to the alliance. A 
lunatic is also brought into play in order to show that the 
hero, with whom we haven't had time to get acquainted, is 
worthy of his valuable prize. In another story a timely 
young man delivers from a burglar the lady with whom he 
has quarrelled at a ball; and in a third the sole complication 
is the dressing up of a girl asa boy. One doesn’t like to fall 
out with one’s cousins, especially when, as here, their sur- 
roundings are so delightful; but until the CuaNnceLtor or THE 
Excuequer sees fit to tax literary plots for their hidden gold 
or artistic designs I shall —— oe —— 

















something else which may seem to be more important, 
Briefly, it tells the tale of a Dutch peasant boy, a bom 


artist, who, while his soul prompts him to paint his native | 


landscapes, yet deliberately seeks and achieves success at 
portraiture. This comes about through the treachery of his 
first patron, Odo Pareys, who, taking advantage of the boy's 
sense of gratitude, steals his landscape sketches, passes them 
off as his own, and wins with them the praises of the art 
world. Mr. Maarrens draws his hero, Lis Doris, and those 
with whom he moves, with a vividness which, in spite of the 
evidence of his former books, is a revelation. Of the many 
characters, Odo Pareys and his servant Job are, in my 
opinion, the least convincing, possibly because they are too 
cruel. They may be lifelike, though I prefer to think that 
they are the remnants of Mr. Maarren’s earlier tendency to 
be hard on his own people. Of that tendency there is not 
very much trace in this book. There are unpleasant persons 
besides Odo and Job, but there are many more pleasant ones, 
Lis Doris himself is admirable. Ye-ta, who marries (Odo to 
the means to assist Lis, is a very sweet being; and 

- vw Jacob Raff, the Lolksters, 








continue to hope for some-|| 
thing better in short stories || 
than the ordinary standard || 
of the magazine. Perhaps || 
the writer has some more || 
interesting second cousins || 
up her sleeve. || 
om — ' 
Western civilization is |} 
apt to attach too much} 
importance to death, but 
Mr. Arno_p BENNETT knows | 
better. In The Glimpse || 
(Cuarpman anpD Hatt) he}| 
treats of death as an event 
no more final, as far as 
the soul concerned, | 
than the extraction of a} 
tooth. His Morriee Loring || 
is an wsthete with a fine | 
contempt for humanity and 


1s 








and the other artistic 
people; Yetta’s father and 
others of the village folk, 
but particularly Yetta’s 
father ; Redempta, Lis's 
adopted daughter (I got 
very fond of Ledempta), 
all these are so real and 
charming that I would 
gladly read another book 
about them. This one is 
long, but it’s too short. 
Mrs. Witson Fox is to be 
congratulated upon writing 
a book which avoids goody- 
gocdiness and still points 
out an evident moral. A 
Dangerous Inheritance 
(S. P. C. K.) intended 
for a particular public— 
for young people (girls, if 


is 
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the universe in general. || 
Believing that only the|“——— 


minority possesses a soul HOME HOBBIES IN 
and that the souls of theelect | 
are poor and ephemeral 
things at the best, he lives in a world of disillusion and 
sordid circumstance. He dies and comes to life again, and in 
the realisation of his own death he learns the relative values 
of the mortal body and the immortal soul. Henceforth he | 
can perceive the spirit in the most unlikely human envelope | 
(your most stolid parlour-maid not excepted) and is able 
later to regard the passing of his dearest one less as an end | 
of things pleasant than as a beginning of things beautiful. 
The author has expounded his philosophy in a subtle and 
engrossing story, but has erred in interrupting the narrative | 
and weakening the exposition by the insertion of a too full 
description of the soul’s release from the body. He should 
have credited his readers with some imagination and have 
omitted half his mass of very earthly precision and most 
mundane superlatives. Otherwise he has written a novel 
very readable and comfortable to those who have seen or 
feared death. 








There are people to whom a new book by Mr. Maarren | 
Maartens isanevent. Iam one of them, and The Price of Lis | 
Doris (MeTauen) would convince me, if I needed convincing, | 
that this is as it should be. The story is not merely worth | 
reading for the pleasure of it; it is worth the putting off of! 


NOBLEMAN TRYING H!8 HOME-MADE SCIT OF ARMOUR ON A VASSAL, 


possible) who can appre- 
iclate a stirring tale; and 

| | imagine that it is exactly 
———- ‘what that public will like. 
A villainous uncle wants to dispose of his niece so that he 
may inherit her millions, and although he meets with just 
punishment in the end he certainly keeps things from becom- 
ing dull while he is alive. We see, also, this rich child grow- 
ing from an inconsiderate girl into an unselfish woman, and a 
whole family content and happy with the simple pleasures 
of country life. Indeed, in days when so many novelists 
have apparently forgotten that domestic affection still exists, 
this picture of the Thorne family is almost distinguished. 
But Mrs. Witson Fox puzzles me when she writes of “a 
telling slow pitcher.” Is it, I wonder, a remote connection 
of a googly, or just a ball which appeals for 1.b.w. of its 
own accord ? 





THE MIDDLE AGES. 





“It is unfortunate for A. D. Ball that he will not have his regular 
inside until after Christmas.”—The Tatler. 


He must make up for it in the New Year festivities. 





“The Million Shilling Fund which is being raised by the Auti- 
Socialist Union now totals 100,000 shillings. This is one-tenth of the 
amount which is needed.”—The Evening News. 


Yes—no—yes, it is! 
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